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pear, to the people, as a penitent Magdalen. 
Chide me not, unthinkingly, Master Julio; 
at that time I knew no better ! Now, that I do 
know belter, the soft, the bright, the serene, 
is so interwoven in my nature that I neither 
can nor may divide myself therefrom ! I 
paint, from a full soul, and from a warm 
heart, what lives in my inmost fantasy; po- 
etical it is — and noble, if it cannot boast 
grandeur I" 

With friendly earnestness Julio Eomano 
replied, "In respect to a great style, Master 
Antonio, you have done yourself injustice. 
But, by Heaven ! if it is true that my illus- 
trious master has displayed a truly god-like 
nature in his imitation, it is certain that he 
might have envied you the creation of your 
cupola at Parma, that masterpiece, whose 
fame shall keep your memory sacred in after 
ages!" 

" Si, si!" cried Correggio, musingly, while 
he rose and laid aside his implements of la- 
bor, not to resume them for that day; " thus 
it is with us all! we dream of after ages and 
what they will say of us, and keep ourselves 
from evil, often, more for this, than for the 
sake of virtue and God's favor. There is my 
dome, and I could tell you a history — how I 
painted it; a dear — strange history ! Well, 
the cupola shall avail me much in the next 
age, if the whole building tumble not to the 
ground; but who can assure me that one 
shall not step forward and say to the ad- 
miring people — ' This, which so astonishes 
you, was the work of a poor day-laborer — a 
slave, pinchod with poverty and grief, who 
knew nothing of the beautiful world, but died 
miserably* of hunger!' " 

" Heaven help you !" cried Julio Bomano; 
" how came such thoughts into your head ?" 
But Correggio took both his hands and went 
on gaily — "See thus, Master Julio! what 
may happen — if with too earnest and thor- 
ough a gaze we look through the brighest 
and most charming vistas of life ! I paint 
and love — because I must if I live — and 
therefore it is seriousness to me ! But what 
farther may happen, troubles me not ! nor 
ought another to ponder on the future, if he 
would find pleasure in my works. A human 
work, that pleases us, should never be dis- 
sected, even because it is the work of man, 
and as such cannot be perfect throughout. 
But the spiritual, that dwells within man, 
may not be divided, because it is above the 
earthly — God-like — only to be felt, not grasp- 
ed nor analyzed by the inferior nature. 
Thrnk God, friend, that he has endowed and 
prospered us ! Let us enjoy !" 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



[From the London Times.] 
GOUNOD'S ROMEO AND JULIET. 



An amiable enthusiast in Paris, named 
Mme. Sudro, has recentljttttempted to show 
the formation of an universal language, by 
means of the seven notes of the scale. Ac- 
cording to this method, every idea and finest 
modification of an idea can be expressed on 
the notes between C and C. Deaf mutes of 
every c; untry can converse by touching the 
keys ; the blind and the mute can converse, 
the one by feeling, the other by touch. The 
only essential, nocording to Madame Sudre 
would be that one must carry a piano-forte 
about with one — somewhat an obstacle in 
traveling from place to place. In foreign 
parts a dictionary appears to us more con- 
venient. 

H-»-M 

"Munich. — The king has bestowed the 
Knight's Cross of the Order of St. Michael, 
1st class, on Dr, Hans von Bulow. 



We cannot look upon the production of 
Romeo e Giuliclla in any other light than 
that of a genuine success. The last opera by 
the musician of Faust was a sine qua non at 
one or other of the London houses, to which, 
since 1863, Faust has rendered such substan- 
tial service ; and Mr. Gye, as the successful 
bidder for the privilege of giving it an Italian 
dress, may be fairly congratulated. The 
Govent Garden director has, moreover, done 
his very utmost to present it to the frequen- 
ters of his establishment in a style confor- 
! mable with its claims as a work of art, and 
: as the latest contribution to the operatic 
| stage of a composer who, besides being now 
i the chosen musical laureate of the French 
people, has won acceptance in every city of 
the old world, as of the new, where a public 
exists to support a lyric theatre. 

So much has been said and written about 
Romeo et Juliette since it came out, scarcely 
three months ago (April 27), at the Theatre 
Lyrique in Paris, where it still continues to 
be an abiding attraction, that the task of de- 
scription is happily a light one. To narrate 
the story of Shakspeare's play for English 
readers would be superfluous. All that is 
requisite is to show how MM. Barbier and 
Carre have employed the materials which 
that rich mine of poetry and romance offered 
to their hands. In laying out the drama for 
music, those ingenious gentlemen have, we 
think, been quite as happy as in Faust. 
Among the great elements of success in Faust 
were the simplicity of the plot, the striking 
individuality of the chief personages, and the 
fact that each successive scene involved some 
incident which, while helping the story for- 
wards, kept up its interest to the end. These 
elements are equally observable in Romeo et 
Juliette. True there are a greater number of 
characters than in Faust ; but the French 
librettists have made the hero and heroine 
conspicuous by toning down the others. 
Thus, for example, the Nurse, who would 
hardly have been amenable to musical treat- 
ment, becomes almost a nonentity ; Benvo- 
lio is in no better case ; Peter, the Apothe- 
cary, &c, are omitted. Mercutio, old Ca- 
pulet, and Friar Laurence each preserve a 
certain degree of importance, as indeed was 
essential ; but the rest — the Prince of Verona 
and the Cipulet servant, Gregory, perhaps 
excepted — are mere lay figures. Stephano, 
whom the author of what passes in the books 
for an English translation of the Italian ver- 
sion calls " an invention of the librettists," 
is no other than Borneo's faithful servant, 
Balthazar, under a new name, turned, into a 
stripling page and otherwise modified for the 
occasion. Thus Romeo and Juliet — one or 
the other being on the stage in nearly every 
scene, and having three very long scenes en- 
tirely to themselves — are the characters in 
which, even more exclusively than in the 
play, the interest is concentrated. 

The book of MM. Barbier and Carr6, as in 
Faust, is divided into five acts. The scene 
of Act I. is the fete in Capulet's house (the 
fifth scene in Shakspeare). Here, of course, 
we have the interview which brings with it 
love at first sight, and unites for ever the 
fate of the "star-crossed lovers;" the anger 
of the fiery Tybalt, restrained though not 
appeased by the hospitable old Capulet ; with 
other familiar incidents. The substance, 
moreover, of Shakspeare's fourth scene, where 



' Borneo, Mercutio, Benvolio and their <jom- 
■ pardons take counsel how they shall most 
safely join the Capulet fete is also included. 
Capulet leading off his guests to the dance, 
the strange maskers, are left to themselves, 
and here Mercutio delivers the famous speech 
about "Queen Mab." There is abundant life 
in the music which M. Gounod has found 
for this first act. The dance, in three-four 
measure, which both begins and terminates 
it, and by its frequent appearance may be 
said to bind the whole together, is, if not re- 
markably new, at least tuneful, well-marked, 
and spirited, besides comprising two pretty 
choral themes (" L'heure s'envole " and 
" Nuit d'ivresse "). Juliet's entry is the sig- 
nal for a short and tuneful chorus ("Ah! 
quelle et belle !") ; but the first words that 
come from her lips ("Ecoutez, ecoutez," Arc.) 
are set to music hardly in keeping with so 
pensive a heroine. In the succeeding air, 
with chorus ("Allons, jeunes gens'-'), the 
melody which is bold and has a certain smack 
of the old English character, Capulet urges 
his guests to choose their, partners. This is 
repeated to the same words, and with good 
effect, near the close of the finale. We should 
like to be able to congratulate M. Gounod 
on his setting of the "Queen Mab," as it 
appears in the French book ("Mab, la reine 
des mensonges ") ; but, in strict conscience, 
we are unable. The voice part (for baritone) 
is common place where it is not vague, and 
the orchestration is more labored than suc- 
cessful. That there would be cleverness 
about the whole, M. Gounod's many achieve- 
ments as a master of fanciful orchestration 
had led us to anticipate ; but he might cer- 
tainly have been better inspired by such a 
subject. Coming, too, in the place' assigned 
to it, this air delays the progress to the action 
to no purpose: M. Gounod's "Queen Mab" 
might, in correctness, be denominated a. 
sclierzo, with accompaniment for the voice. 
Although Signor Cotogni sings his part in it 
well, and the members of the orchestra play 
the accompaniment with a delicacy entitling 
them to be regarded as Queen Mab's own 
company of players — "a team of little ato- 
mies," with flutes, and horns, and fiddles, 
and what not, to sort with their dimensions- -it 
falls comparatively dead. Nor, while admit- 
ting the extreme prettiness of the " ariette " 
in waltz-measure ("Ah ! je veux vivre dans 
le reve "), and the admirable neatness and 
fluency with which it is executed by Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti, can we allow that it is at all in 
the spirit of Juliet — even before Juliet has 
seen Borneo. The air, and the shorter one 
to which we have already referred ("Ecoutez, 
ecoutez") having been written with a view to 
the exceptionally high voice of Madame Mio- 
lan-Carvalho, for whose individual display 
they were doubtless, and for no other reason, 
put into the opera, Mdlle. Patti judiciously 
transposes both a tone lower, by which the 
effect is very considerably enhanced. The 
most charming piece, however, in the first 
act, is the duet, in which is musically em- 
bodied the first conversation between Juliet 
and Borneo ("Ange adorable!"). M. Gou- 
nod calls this a "madrigal;" but no matter 
under what title presented, it cannot fail to 
attract by its grace and tenderness — and this, 
remembering Faust, of some peculiar phrases 
and hits of orchestral coloring in which we 
are reminded, not only here, but at intervals 
throughout the opera. The finale to Act I. , 
besides the repetition of Capulet's air, and 
the opening dance already named, contains 
one remarkable point — at the moment of Ju- 
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liet's despair in finding the young cavalier 
who has so captivated her to be no other than 
the son of the great-enemy of her house. 
The orchestra, with sombre monotony, rei- 
terates the same brief passage no less than 
eight times in succession ; while Juliet gives 
vent to her feelings in broken phrases of 
what can hardly in strictness be called melo- 
dy. This point is re-introduced further on, 
in a situation of still more intense dramatic 
interest. We should have said that the first 
act is preceded by an Overture-prologue, 
partly instrumental, partly vocal. After an 
orchestral prelude, comprising . one of M. 
Gounod's most laborious, if not most success- 
ful attempts at fugue-writing, the principal 
characters in the drama, seated on the stage, 
sing a version of the prologue (" Two house- 
holds both alike in dignity ")', as it actually 
stands in Shakspere — the whole concluding 
with a slow and expressive orchestral sym- 
phony, subsequently made conspicuous in 
the fourth act, and elsewhere. All that re- 
mains of this at Covent Garden, however, 
is the orchestral part, it having been deemed 
expedient to omit the chorus. We might ad- 
vocate even more liberal curtailments in the 
score of Romeo e Oiuliella; but we are not 
quite convinced of the wisdom of this par- 
ticular omission. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the first 
act, not by any means because it is the best, 
but because, from the nature of the inci- 
dents of which it is composed, it exhibits the 
most variety. Act II. is wholly taken up with 
the secret interview between Komeo and Ju- 
liet, scene 2, Act II., of Shakspeare, ("He 
jests at scars that never felt a wound") — the 
situation familiar to all English play-goers,, 
time out of mind, as the "Balcony-scene." 
Here the English poet is followed as closely 
as, under the circumstances, was practicable. 
We have the soliloquy of Romeo, who has 
eluded the pursuit of Mercutio and his 
friends; the love interview with Juliet; the 
unwelcome interruptions of the anxious nurse 
(Gertrude, as the French librettists have 
christened her) ; besides an incident which is 
not in Shakspeare — the search of Gregory 
and Capulet's retainers after the Montagues, 
master and man, who are believed to have 
invaded the precincts of the Capulet Palace 
under cover of the night The music of this 
scene is, on the whole, equal to any music 
by M. Gounod with which we are acquaint- 
ed. He constantly repeats himself, it is true; 
and there is about the lengthily spun-out di- 
alogue and duet between the lovers, with its 
frequent reiterations of the same melodic 
phrases, a certain languid monotony. Nor 
is the soliloquy of Eomeo ("Ah! leve 
toi, soleil"), though a manifest imita- 
tion, b^ any means comparable with the 
soliloquy of Margaret's lover in the garden 
scene of Faust. Nevertheless, the whole ex- 
ercises a charm which, if- not precisely 
the charm derived from abstract musical 
beauty, is scarcely less potent. The chorus 
of Mercutio and his companions in search of 
Romeo (heard from the "wings"), and that 
of Gregory and the Capulets, whose pursuit 
of him has a very opposite purpose, help to 
relieve the monotony of the love-music, and 
thereby to invest it with stronger attraction. 
These choruses have been criticised as irrele- 
vant; but we cannot think otherwise than 
that, in introducing them, M. Gounod exer- 
cised a wise discretion. The duet between 
the lovers, during which they repeatedly ex- 
change vows, until they are ultimately com- 
pelled to separate, is — in spite of its desulto- 



ry construction, the superabundance of mea- 
sured recitative, and the reiteration of certain 
phrases which, melodious and touching as 
they are, might have told their tale in a sin- 
gle delivery — attractive from the first bar to 
the last; and though the impression it leaves 
behind is vague, in consequence, perhaps, of 
the absence of regular musical form, it is any- 
thing but disagreeable. After listening at- 
tentively to this scene one feels sad, without 
knowing exactly why. The memory retains 
nothing distinctly ; but snatches of impas- 
sioned melody recur to the ear, like the float- 
ing and disjointed reminiscences of a dream. 
One hears the voice of Juliet and the voice of 
Romeo, and the shrill remonstrances of Nurse, 
and the cynical laugh of Mercutio, and the 
vulgar menaces of Gregorio, all heterogene- 
ously jumbled together; and this, perhaps, 
at best, is the impression created while the 
scene is actually going on — a scene construc- 
ted mainly upon the principles advocated by 
Herr Richard Wagner, but more melodiously 
carried out than anything in Tannhauser, Lo- 
hengrin, or Tristan und Isolde, or than any 
scene that, under any circumstances, may 
have been conceived by the redoubtable 
' 'Musician of the Future. " This second act, 
like its predecessor, begins and ends with one 
and the same theme, which again invests it 
with a kind of logical symmetry. In the 
present instance the theme is an orchestral 
interlude, of no great originality, but soft 
and flowing in character, and heightened in 
effect, on its final apparition, by the voice of 
Ronieo, still breathing vows of love to the no 
longer visible Juliet. 

The third act comprises two scenes. In the 
first the ceremony of marriage between Romeo 
and Juliet is performed by Friar Laurence, in 
his cell. This opens with a very poor attempt 
at contrapuntal writing, for the orchestra, 
the subject of which, though in the key of E 
flat major, opens precisely in the same man- 
ner as one of the finest fugues in J. S. Bach's 
Well-tempered Clavier (the longer of the two 
in B flat minor), but is carried on in a style 
that Bach would have repudiated. The whole 
of this marriage scene is weak and patchy, 
and its excision, while conveniently abridg- 
ing a very long performance, would leave 
nothing to regret. Surely, the marriage be- 
tween the lovers niight, as in Shakspeare, be 
left to the imagination. The loss of the quar- 
tet ("O pur bonheur!"), for Romeo, Juliet, 
Gertrude, and the Friar, in spite of the en- 
core, which it owes most probably to the 
dullness of what precedes it, would in reality 
be a clear gain to the general performance. 
Though transposed and abbreviated, it is 
none the more effective. The second scene 
of Act III. treats of the quarrel between the 
Capulets and Montagues, the death of Mer- 
cutio at the hands- of Tybalt, that of Tybalt 
at the hands of Romeo, the intervention of 
the Prhwie of Verona, and the edict of ban- 
ishment pronounced against the hero. There 
are some trifling departures from Shakspeare 
in this; but it is ingeniously put together. 
We do not greatly care for the canzonet 
("Que faistu, blanche tourtourelle?"), which, 
sung at the door of Capulet's palace, by Ro- 
meo's servant, Stephano, rouses the Capulet 
household from their siesta, and, provoking 
their ire, leads to the squabble which ends 
in the death of the two important personages 
just named; but, apart from this, the scene 
is carried on with unflagging animation, a 
power of continuity, and a mastery of form 
not always exhibited by M. Gounod in his 
operatic music. The chorus of the rival 



clans, twice repeated, though a little like 
Meyerbeer (as, indeed, may be remarked of 
the entire scene) is full of character and en- 
ergy; the hostile encounters, terminating re- 
spectively in the deaths of Tybalt and Mer- 
cutio, are managed with infinite spirit ; and 
the climax, when the Prince arrives to put 
an end to the disturbance, although here 
again we fall back upon that eternal and in- 
terminable accompanied recitative, is strik- 
ingly impressive. Altogether this scene, in 
a nmsical^sense, may be described as one of 
the most successful. The original plan, in 
accordance with the first edition of the piano- 
forte score, is materially curtailed ; but we 
believe the finale to the third act as given 
now in Paris is identical with that of the Ital - 
ian adaptation. True we lose a march, and 
a good deal more; but the composer himself 
must feel convinced that the condensed ver- 
sion is incomparably the better of the two. 

Act IV. is in our opinion the finest of the 
opera. The see le is Juliet's chamber (Scene 
5 of Shakspeare's Act III). It is divided in- 
to two sections. In the first occurs the part- 
ing interview between the lovers, after their 
marriage vows have been blessed by the holy 
friar, and Romeo, banished (whether to Man- 
tua or not, MM. Barbier and Carre refrain 
from letting us know), is about to take leave 
of his wife. In the next, old Capulet appris- 
es his daughter of her approaching marriage 
with County Paris; Friar Laurence, while 
Capulet is gone to. welcome the marriage 
guests, confides to Juliet the phial containing 
the sleeping draught; Capulet, Paris, and 
their friends arrive for the marriage ceremo- 
ny; and just as Paris tries to place the wed- 
ding ring on Juliet's finger, the potion be- 
gins to act. Juliet gradually staggers under 
its effect, and ultimately becomes insensible 
— the curtain falling upon an apparent death 
instead of a wedding. We need hardly point 
out wherein the arrangement of these inci- 
dents differs from that of Shakspeare; but, 
on the whole, we think it could hardly have 
been contrived more skillfully. In the mu- 
sic of Act IV. , from which a long but not 
very interesting, and not at all appropriate, 
epithalamium ("Corltge Nuptial") is omitted, 
besides a scene during which Juliet swallows 
the sleeping draught (this last also omitted 
in Paris), is expunged to manifest advantage, 
M. Gounod rarely sinks below the mark ho 
has long honorably sustained among modern 
dramatic composers. The parting interview 
between the lovers (" Nuit d'hymenee "), 
which opens with the symphony already an- 
nounced at the termination of the "prologue 
overture," is lengthy, and the voices are too 
often reduced to the somewhat jejune expe- 
dient of singing in " thirds " and " sixths " ; 
but it is melodious and expressive from end 
to end, and comprises a passago where Ro- 
meo, bar after bar, echoes the wordsand im- 
itates the music of Juliet, beautiful in its 
simplicity alone. That this duet becomes 
monotonous, in consequence of the frequent 
reiterations of particular phrases, and would 
easily bear curtailment, is undeniable. It is, 
nevertheless, lovely throughout. The first 
part is wisely transposed by Mr. Costa, half 
a tone lower than in Paris, for the accommo- 
dation of Mdllo. Patti and Signor Mi.rio — 
wiio, however, taking into consideration the 
difference of pitch adopted by France and 
England, arp not far from the original key. 
At the end, where Romeo descends from tits 
balcony, a fragment of the strain alrea 
twice referred to, accompan ed by the voi 
of the bereaved and discon olate Juliet, i 
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broken snatches of melody, is heard. The 
next scene may be almost unreservedly prais- 
ed. When Capalet announces to his daugh- 
ter the new approach of her intended bride- 
groom, the agonized reflections of Juliet a?-e 
accompanied (in a new key) by the orchestral 
passage, so sombre in its monotonous reiter- 
ation, to which passing allusion was made in 
speaking of the situation in Act I. , where the 
love-struck girl is made aware that her Bo- 
rneo is a Montagu. Here it comes again with 
real dramatic truth. But, perhaps, best of 
all in this fourth act is the scene where Friar 
Laurence describes to Juliet the effect of the 
sleeping draught, the simulated death to be 
caused by which is to save her from the hated 
alliance with Paris. In the first part of this 
is assigned to the orchestra a remarkable 
symphony, which, subsequently fin the last 
act), is played while Juliet lies asleep in the 
tomb of the Capulets ("Le Sommiel de Juli- 
ette"). The whole, however, is impressive ; 
and the change in the character of the music, 
when the Friar makes his terrified charge 
comprehend that the effect of the draught 
will be temporary sleep, not death, and that, 
at the end of a certain period — "un jour," 
according to MM. Barbier and Carre, "two 
and forty hours," according to Shakspeare 
and Mr. Faruie — she will wake again to love 
and Borneo, is extremely happy. We may 
here add, as it is impossible to speak in de- 
tail of the performance of Borneo e Qiulietla 
in the present article, that the delineation of 
this scene by Mdlle. Adelina Patti, through 
the medium of by-play alone — Juliet being 
merely a listener during the narration of Fri- 
ar Laurence — is one of the most subtle, elo- 
quent, and altogether admirable pieces of 
acting witnessed for a long time past, not 
alone on the Italian lyric stage, but on any 
stage. The play of physiognomy exhibited 
by Mdlle. Patti is quite extraordinary; and 
the sadden change from abject terror to new- 
ly-revived hope, when the words of the Friar 
convey tho intelligence that life and happi- 
ness oro yet in store for her, is nothing less 
than an inspiration of genius. This scene 
alone, if a display of consummate dramatic 
power may count, should draw all London 
to hear Borneo e 6iulie.Ua. But one thing 
ought to be borne in mind, people who have 
their eyes on the book instead of on the stage, 
may lose it all, or most of it, and thus be as- 
tonished at the report of others who have 
watched every movement, gesture and facial 
expression of the actress. 

The fifth and last act is mainly built upon 
Shakspeare according to Garrick. Borneo 
opens tho tomb of the Capulets; sees Juliet 
lying on her bier; swallows the poison just 
the instant before sho revives; gradually 
succumbs under its fatal influence; and, 
when his mistress, flinging away the empty 
phial, which contains for her "no friendly 
drop," stabs herself with a dagger, dies in a 
last embrace. The music of this act, after 
the orchestral symphony ("Le Sommeil de 
Juliette"), already referred to, is appropri- 
ately gloomy. We have again a reference to 
the theme from the overture, by whioh M. 
Gounod probably intends to express the im- 
measurable love of Borneo for his Juliet, to- 
gether with other tuneful reminiscences, 
when Borneo's delirium conjures up images 
of the past — the whole being strung together 
somewhat in the Wagner style, in all sorts of 
keys, and with no definite form, bxit (differ- 
ing here from Wagner) highly dramatic, me- 
lodious, and expressive. 

M. Gounod has now evidently adopted a 



theory which in Borneo el Juliette he carries 
out more completely than in any of his pre- 
vious works. We may differ from that theory; 
but we cannot dispute the great ability with 
whioh it is illustrated. In La Beine de Saba 
and in Faust are many indications of it; in 
Mireitte the French composer seems to have 
partially renounced it; but, as if this was 
only to illustrate the saying, reader pour 
mieux sauler, he has in Borneo advanced fur- 
ther than ever in the same direction. 
Whether he will ever arrive at the goal con- 
templated by Herr Wagner, where music 
and the other arts are to be mere accessories 
to poetry — the ideal of the Drama of the 
Future — we are unable to guess. If such be 
his bent, however, M. Gounod must go to a' 
higher source than MM. Barbier and Carre, 
— say to Shakspeare himself; and he will 
then only be able (if able) to do what Men- 
delssohn has modestly done with A Midsum- 
mer Night's Bream. A glance at Tristanund 
Isolde would surely be enough to frighten 
him back again to abstract music. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
manner in which Bomio e GiidieUa is placed 
upon the stage at Covent Garden Theatre, or 
of the performance which Mr. Costa, with 
the scant rehearsals practicable in this coun- 
try, has succeeded in obtaining. But of this 
and of the merits of the principal singers — 
Mdlle. Patti first of all, Signor Mario, who 
in spite of a cold and hoarseness for which a 
printed apology was circulated in the theatre 
on Saturday, was an ideal Borneo, if there 
ever was one, and the rest — we must take 
another opportunity of speaking. 

H m M 

ABT MATTEBS. 



Constant Mayer is unquestionably one of 
the most poetical of our figure painters; in 
all his works we find a simplicity and purity 
of sentiment which render them eminently 
delightful, and withal attractive. Beginning 
with the "Consolation," we find him year 
after year painting pictures intrinsically sim- 
ple in motive, yet treated with an infinite 
delicacy of style and feeling that imbues 
them with poetry and interest. In fact, in 
the very simplicity of Mr. Mayer's pictures 
lies their success — they each and every one 
tell a story — a genuine, home-like story of 
human nature, which appeals directly to the 
heart. There is nothing sensational in them ; 
no straining after effect; none of that vulgar, 
blatant sentimentality which does so much to 
damage many of the figure pictures of the 
present day; instead of these, we have hu- 
man nature presented to us in truthful colors, 
while, underlying all, runs a current of genu- 
ine pathos eminently delightful, poetical and 
true. Mr. Mayer has just commenced a pic- 
ture illustrative of Whittier's ever popular 
"MaudMnller," a wofully hackneyed sub- 
ject, but one in which he has managed to in- 
fuse a deal of originality, discarding all con- 
ventionality, and presenting us the love-lorn 
damsel, devoid of the time-honored rake and 
water-pitcher. It is hardly fail- to judge of 
the merits of the picture at present, as it is 
just "laid in," but as it stands it promises to 
be one of the artist's most successful efforts. 



Mr. Mayer also has under way, and nearly 
completed, the figure of- an Indian woman, 
which is brimful of life and character, and 
strikingly original in conception and design". 

There has lately been on exhibition at 
Schaus' Gallery, a really wonderful flower 
picture, by Brodie; such wealth of color and 
delicacy of execution have rarely been* seen 
in a work of this class. It would be a good 
thing for some of our Preraphaelite painters 
to see this work and learn how niuch nearer 
they might approach to nature by discarding 
hardness and Chinese accuracy ; giving us 
beauty of form and color, instead of willow 
tree patterns and the scrapings of their pa- 
lettes. 

Bosenberg has nearly completed" his pic- 
ture of "Long Branch by Moonlight, "which 
promises to create a decided sensation when 
exhibited, not only from the originality of 
the subject, but from the care and elabora- 
tion of detail with which it has been painted. 
There is a deal of character and expression 
in the figures introduced, while the effect of 
moonlight is treated with infinite success. 

Pickett is setting up a sta'tue of " Cinder- 
ella," which bids fair to be the most success- 
ful work of this promising young sculptor. 
Mr. Pickett possesses the true secret of his 
art, -poetry-giving us busts and statues which, 
aside from beauty of outline, possess inter- 
est, grace and sentiment. The "Cinderella" 
is the largest work he has yet attempted, and "> 
if I mistake not, will earn for him a proud 
position amongst the foremost rank of Amer- 
ican sculptors. 

Hows is at work on an interior of St. Al- 
ban's Chapel, in this city, in which he is en- 
deavoring to give a truthful representation 
of this much talked of church. Mr. Hows 
is almost the only one of our artists who has 
turned his attention to this class of subjects, 
and thus far, has met with great success; his 
picture of the "Lady Chapel," exhibited 
some few years since, having attracted con- 
siderable attention from its careful drawing, 
good coloring, and fidelity to nature. Since 
then, Mr. Hows has painted several pictures 
of a like character, but his " St. Alban's " 
promises to be his greatest success in this 
particular branch of art. 

Paletta. 
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At last we have a real, downright good 
play. A perfect oasis amid a barren desert 
of rubbish; beneath whose shady trees we 
rest ourselves and listen with delighted ears 
to the -purling waters of common sense, bril- 
liancy, and dramatic grace. 

" Caste" is the last effort of T. W. Bobert- 
son, Esq., the gifted author of "Society" 
and " Ours," and is fully up to the standard 
of excellence shadowed forth in -those two 
productions. The great charm in Mr. Bob- 



